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This  exhibition  of  cartoons  and 
other  graphic  memorabilia  associated 
with  Abraham  Lincoln  is  entitled  "By 
the  People,  For  the  People"  because 
the  displays  represent  in  an  accurate  way 
how  the  16th  President  of  the  United 
States  was  seen  during  his  Presidency  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  collection  represents  a  small 
part  of  the  Lincolniana  assembled  over 
the  last  52  years  and  housed  in  the  Louis 
A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 
in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  The  museum, 
named  for  its  first  curatot,  was  created 
and  is  operated  and  maintained  by  The 
Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Fort  Wayne.  It  represents  the 
largest  private  collection  of  Lincolniana 
in  existence,  and  is  a  valuable  resource 
for  scholars. 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  has  felt  a  close  kinship 
with  Abtaham  Lincoln  since  the  com- 
pany's founders  received  permission 
from  Lincoln's  son,  Robert  Todd  Lin- 
coln to  use  his  father's  name  in  the 
company's  title.  Robert  Todd  Lincoln 
also  furnished  for  the  company's  first 
letterhead  what  has  since  become  the 
most  famous  of  all  Lincoln  photographs, 
the  Brady  photograph  from  which  the 
$5  bill  engraving  was  taken. 

Lincoln  National  Life,  one  of  the 
nation's  largest  insurance  companies, 
carries  its  name  proudly,  and  has  at- 
tempted in  its  75  years  of  existence  to 
operate  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  integrity,  honesty  and  for- 
thrightness  that  guided  the  life  and 
characterized  the  Presidency  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

This  exhibition,  opening  in  the  na- 
tion's capital  in  the  month  of  Lincoln's 
birth,  is  part  of  Lincoln  National  Life's 
commitment  to  sharing  its  heritage  with 
all  of  the  American  people. 
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Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  graphic  arts  in  America  grew  up  together. 
Neither  took  much  notice  of  the  other  until  1860,  when  Lincoln  became  the 
Republican  nominee  for  President  and  the  party  needed  pictures  of  him  for 
campaign  posters.  Even  then,  Lincoln  took  notice  of  the  graphic  arts  only  when 
they  were  forced  upon  his  attention.  A  genuinely  modest  man,  he  rarely  com- 
mented on  the  various  portraits  of  him  produced  after  he  became  a  national 
political  figure.  He  confessed  that  he  knew  "nothing"  of  such  matters,  that  he 
had  "an  unpracticed  eye,"  and  that  he  was,  "in  truth,  a  very  indifferent 
judge"  of  the  artistic  merits  of  efforts  to  capture  his  likeness. 

Lincoln's  presidential  nomination  in  1860  surprised  nearly  everyone.  The 
first  mass-produced  likeness  of  him,  an  engraving  by  F.  H.  Brown  of  Chicago, 
appeared  only  at  the  nominating  convention  itself.  To  spread  Lincoln's  picture 
broadcast  required  photographs  which  lithographers  and  engravers  could  copy. 
Yet  when  asked  for  a  photograph  of  himself  not  long  before  the  Chicago  con- 
vention, Lincoln  admitted  that  he  did  not  have  "a  single  one  now  at  my  con- 
trol." Numerous  sittings  for  photographers  and  painters,  with  Republican 
patrons  demanding  that  they  make  the  candidate  "good  looking  whether  the 
original  would  justify  it  or  not"  soon  solved  the  problem,  and  the  great  process 
of  presidential  image-making  began. 

Popular  prints  relied  on  sensationalism,  sentimentalism,  and  satire.  Sen- 
sational pictures  of  fires  and  other  disasters  helped  make  lithography  a  growth 
industry  in  the  1840s,  and  during  Lincoln's  Presidency  printmakers  would 
capitalize  on  battle  scenes  to  continue  this  form  of  appeal.  Sentimentalism, 
however,  was  the  dominant  motif  of  popular  prints,  just  as  it  dominated 
popular  literature.  Politics  lent  themselves  more  to  satire  than  sentiment,  and 
presidential  campaigns  always  boosted  the  cartoon  industry.  In  the  end,  never- 
theless, sentiment  triumphed — a  victory  so  complete  that  the  political  cartoons 
of  Lincoln  still  appear  a  little  strange  to  us. 

They  appear  strange,  too,  because  political  cartooning  was  quite  different 
in  Lincoln's  era  from  what  it  is  today.  For  one  thing,  cartoons  were  a  part  of  the 
print  business.  Most  were  poster  cartoons  issued  as  separate  prints  by  firms  like 
Currier  &  Ives.  These  firms  put  business  ahead  of  politics  and  produced  both 
pro-  and  anti-Lincoln  cartoons.  Sometimes  the  same  artist  treated  both  sides  of 
a  political  question. Louis  Maurer  (1832-1932)  drew  both  "Honest  Abe  Taking 
Them  on  the  Half  Shell,"  predicting  that  Lincoln  would  gobble  up  the 
Democratic  politicians  grown  fat  from  their  long  years  in  office,  and  "The  Rail 
Candidate,"  one  of  the  better  anti-Lincoln  cartoons  of  the  campaign. 
American  cartoonists  did  not  go  in  for  caricature,  which  dominates  modern 
political  cartoons.  Instead  of  exaggerating  the  physical  features  of  a  politician's 


face,  they  copied  slavishly  from  available  photographs.  Humor  stemmed  only 
from  the  improbable  situations  in  which  they  placed  the  the  politicians,  or 
from  balloons  of  language,  often  filled  with  obscure  puns. 

The  political  cartoons  of  Lincoln's  day,  while  not  forward-looking  in 
technique,  excel  as  documents  of  the  era's  social  and  political  beliefs.  Social 
stereotypes  in  the  cartoons  are  a  vivid  index  of  the  lowest  common 
denominator  of  public  opinion.  The  typical  anti-Lincoln  cartoon  in  1860  com- 
bined four  elements:  Lincoln,  Horace  Greeley  as  a  symbol  of  the  crank 
reformer,  a  black  man  as  an  ominous  threat  of  the  racial  results  of  Republican 
policies,  and  a  rail,  the  ubiquitous  symbol  of  the  "Railsplitter"  candidate. 
The  cartoonists  knew  little  else  about  Lincoln  than  that  he  had  split  rails  as  a 
youth  and  was  a  Republican.  They  thought  the  obscure  candidate  would  likely 
be  a  weak  President,  dominated  by  his  Cabinet.  Often,  he  was  not  the  central 
figure  in  their  busy  cartoons. 

Baltimore  dentist  Adalbert  Johann  Volck  (1828-1912),  like  Maurer  a  Ger- 
man immigrant,  was  perhaps  the  best  political  cartoonist  during  the  Lincoln 
administration.  Volck  may  have  learned  etching  in  Europe,  but  Baltimore 
shaped  his  politics.  He  was  decidedly  pro-Southern  and  loathed  the  Lincoln 
administration.  His  skilled  etchings  (see  cover)  not  only  satirized  Lincoln  but 
played  on  fevered  fears  of  doom  for  the  white  race  if  the  North  were  victorious. 
Sometimes  carelessly  thought  of  as  Confederate  cartoons,  his  were  really  Cop- 
perhead cartoons,  the  product  of  anti-Lincoln  sentiment  in  the  North. 

By  1864  printmakers  knew  more  about  Lincoln.  Prompted  by  his  bid  for 
reelection,  they  seized  on  new  themes.  Lincoln's  reputation  for  telling  jokes, 
endearing  to  twentieth-century  Americans,  was  less  clearly  an  asset  in  the 
earnest  Victorian  era,  and  cartoonists  attacked  him  as  a  frontier  jokester  too 
small  for  the  job  of  President.  Two  cartoons  of  the  campaign  lampooned  Lin- 


coin's  reputation  as  a  lover  of  Shakespeare's  works.  J.  H.  Howard  depicred  Lin- 
coln's Democratic  opponent,  George  B.  McClellan,  as  Hamlet,  holding  the 
skull  of  Lincoln  as  Yorick  and  asking,  "Where  be  your  gibes  now?"  Another 
cartoonist,  moving  from  the  association  of  Lincoln  with  black  people  in  1860, 
made  Lincoln  himself  a  black  man  by  depicting  him  as  Othello.  After  four 
years  as  President,  Lincoln  presented  an  altogether  new  image  to  his  critics.  He 
was  no  longer  the  obscure  Westerner  who  would  be  dominated  by  his  advisors. 
He  was  now  a  tyrant,  burying  the  Constitution  (a  comment  on  the  wartime 
suppression  of  some  civil  liberties).  As  in  the  Othello  cartoon,  Lincoln,  for 
good  or  ill,  was  definitely  centet-stage  now. 

The  most  effective  sentimental  counterattack  can  be  seen  in  the  plethora 
of  prints  of  the  Lincoln  family  produced  from  1865  on.  Americans  like  their 
Presidents  domesticated,  but  Lincoln  offered  the  printmakers  little  to  capi- 
talize on  this  sentiment  until  February  1864,  when  he  posed  for  a  charming 


photograph  with  his  son  Tad.  But  he  nevet  posed  with  Mts.  Lincoln.  Print- 
makers  invented  the  family  portrait  Lincoln  never  offered  by  starting  from  the 
photograph  of  Lincoln  and  Tad  and  adding  the  other  family  members  from 
other  photographs.  If  a  photograph  of  one  of  the  children  proved  elusive,  the 
lithographer  turned  his  head  away  from  the  viewer  and  copied  some  stock- 
figure  from  a  European  print  (however  improbable  the  Little  Lotd  Fauntleroy 
garb  in  Lincoln's  parlor).  Many  of  the  resulting  pictures  were  crude,  but  they 
made  up  in  love  for  what  they  lacked  in  technical  skill. 

This  sentimental  effusion  went  a  long  way  toward  creating  what  might  be 
called  the  "Cult  of  the  First  Family,"  now  very  much  in  evidence  on  glossy 
magazine  covers  in  every  grocery  stote  and  newsstand.  While  Lincoln  lived, 
knowledge  of  and  interest  in  his  family  was  modest;  no  one  bothered  to  take  a 
photograph  of  his  stepmother  until  after  Lincoln  was  assassinated.  But  the 
populatity  of  these  family  prints  was  not  to  be  ignored — nor  was  their  unstated 
political  message:  could  this  good  family  man  in  his  Victorian  parlor  really  be  a 
threat  to  American  liberties?  President  Ulysses  S.  Grant  would  soften  any  fears 
that  he  might  prove  to  be  a  dangerous  "man  on  horseback"  by  appearing  in 
numerous  family  portraits. 


Lincoln's  assassination  silenced  the  satirical  vein  in  printmaker's  treat- 
ments of  him.  The  sentimental  strand  quickly  resumed  its  dominance.  Never 
the  province  of  the  subtle,  the  gtaphic  arts  generally  saw  Booth  as  the  devil's 
tool  and  Lincoln  as  a  tesident  of  heaven.  There  he  joined  George  Washington, 
with  whom  whom  the  printmakers,  seizing  on  one  of  the  few  non-controversial 
symbols  of  American  statesmanship,  immediately  associated  Lincoln.  In  doing 
so,  they  anticipated  modern  scholarly  ratings  of  the  American  Presidents. 
Befote  the  twentieth  century,  educated  opinion  ranked  Washington  first  and 
Lincoln  second.  John  G.  Nicolay,  Lincoln's  private  secretary  and  biographer, 
typified  this  opinion  in  1904,  when  he  wrote,  "If  we  accord  the  first  rank  to 
Washington  as  founder,  so  we  must  unhesitatingly  give  to  Lincoln  the  second 
place  as  preserver  and  regenerator  of  American  liberty. ' '  In  polls  of  historians 
taken  in  1948,  1962,  and  1968,  howevet,  Lincoln  tanked  first  and  Washington 
second  in  all  three. 

These  pictures  were  made  by  the  people  for  the  people,  and  they  were 
often  excellent  barometers  of  public  opinion.  Their  direct  legacy  to  us,  Lin- 
coln's incomparably  high  reputation  and  the  Cult  of  the  First  Family,  were 
even  predictors  of  public  opinion.  Their  indirect  legacy  is  a  rich  and  vivid 
documentation  of  the  social  and  political  currents  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  era. 
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